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THE LEISURE Hour. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 


AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.—Cowfer. 
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SOMEBODY HAS MEDDLED WITH MR, JONES’S BOOKS. 


LOMBARDY COURT: 
A STORY OF THE CITY AND THE SEA. 
CHAPTER XXIII.—FAIR PLAY. 


“There are who lord it o’er their fellow-men with most prevailing 
tinsel.” Keats. 


HE loss of an old servant, valued and trusted, 


sympathising and attached, is in itself a great | 


trouble. It leaves a blank very difficult to fill up, 
whether it be among our domestics in our homes, or 
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| in the scarcely more important relations of our busi- 


ness. But that very often is not all the inconvenience. 
One change is followed by others, and for a time the 
whole establishment is unsettled and out of joint. It 
was thus with the house of Goldie Brothers after the 
lamentable death of Mr. Peterson, who had held for 
so many years the responsible post of chief clerk and 
manager. The new man might have been all that 
he was represented—clever, experienced, judicious— 
but he was not a favourite with those who had to 
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work under him, and did not get on well with them. 
Mr. Goldie had received ample testimony as to his 
efficiency and respectability, and had satisfied him- 
self, or thought he had, that he was trustworthy. 
He hoped, therefore, to find in him a competent and 
satisfactory successor to Mr. Peterson. There might 
be a little inconvenience at first, but he would soon 
get acquainted with the business, and all would go 
on as evenly and prosperously as before. It was 
like putting a new pendulum to the clock, which, 
when properly adjusted, would keep all the wheels 
and other mechanism to time as well, or perhaps 
even better, than the last. The clerks, however, did 
not take to Mr. Huxtable; they had not the same 
confidence in him which their chief had. He was 
reserved, supercilious, hasty, and even when giving 
them their instructions never looked them in the face. 
They wondered where he had come from, not having 
heard of him before in any of the chief houses with 
which they were connected. They talked him over, 
and in no friendly mood; for they felt instinctively 
that he was not kindly disposed towards themselves, 
and his first act of despotism,.in dismissing one or 
two of their number without sufficient reason, augured 
badly for their own stability. 

To Mr. Goldie the new manager was always oblig- 
ing and attentive; a little too much so sometimes for the 
quiet, straightforward old gentleman, who liked every 
man to know his own position and to keep to it. He 
was also polite to Mr. Adolphus, who, he had reason 
to believe, was rather a favourite with Mr. Goldie, 
whatever he himself might have said tothe contrary. 
But he was suspicious of him. He had not. forgotten 
the bit of paper which he and Peterson had been so 
anxious to conceal from him, and which the former 
had withdrawn from his hand and thrown into the 
fire. He could not divest himself of the idea that 
Adolphus and Peterson had been plotting mischief 
together against him ; for, as the secret of the carica- 
ture representing ‘‘ Huxtable’s dream ”’ had not been 
divulged, the manager was left to his own conjectures 
as to the real subject of their confidences. Months 
had passed since then, and Mr. Huxtable maintained 
a friendly demeanour towards Mr. Adolphus, and 
sometimes made use of him for his own ends; but 
he could never quite make out whether Mr. Adol- 
phus was really so simple as he appeared to be, or 
whether under an appearance of indifference and in- 
capacity there was not a certain amount of shrewd- 
ness unintentionally hidden. Huxtable was on his 
guard, therefore, in all his communications with Mr. 
Adolphus, though he could not keep him so much at 
arm’s length as it was his habit to do with others. 

“You spend a great deal of your time in the 
clerks’ office,” the manager said one day to Adol- 
phus. ‘I wonder how they can get on with their 
work while you are there.” 

‘* Well,” said Adolphus, in reply, ‘if I were not 
there I should be here, don’t you know; and then 
how would you get on?” 

** You might keep to your own room.” 

‘Yes, if it were a room, but it is only a closet. 
The man who built it forgpt the window, and the 
only light that comes in is from a great glass side 
that looks. out on to the staircase. It reminds me of 
one of those tanks, don’t you know, at the aquarium. 
The people who pass upstairs seem to think the same, 
for they stop and look in, expecting to see a fish of 
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fish standing upon my tail, don’t you know, with fins 
for arms, and a round O for a mouth, as if I were 
whistling. Some day, when I have occasion to sign 
my name I shall very likely write, ‘ Yours truly, 
A-dolphin.’ You would not like to sit in a tank 
always yourself, Mr. Huxtable, would you? It’s 
more cheerful and pleasant downstairs in the clerks’ 
office, don’t you know, or—or even here.” 

‘Thank you,” said Huxtable; “‘ I understand now 
why you give me so much of your company. I can’t 
say I feel flattered. Is Davis downstairs?” 

‘‘No, I did not see him there.” 

‘‘ He is generally late, is he not ?” 

‘I’m generally late myself, don’t you know, so I 
can’t say.” 

‘‘Tam afraid he is not going on very steadily. 1 
have heard rumours of his betting, and going to 
music-halls, and so on. He absents himself every 
now and then on the plea of illness, and goes to the 
races, I fancy. Have you not heard that said?” 

Mr. Adolphus had heard it, but he had no reason 
to believe it; there were always plenty of people to 
say good-natured things about you, he remarked. 
He did not listen to all he heard of that sort. He 
hoped it was not true, whoever said, it. Several 
other questions were asked, and as Mr. Huxtable 
appeared to know all about Davis, and to be animated 
by friendly feelings towards him, in spite of his de- 
linquencies, Mr. Adolphus was led to say more than 
he otherwise would have said; and when Mr. 
Huxtable remarked that he would give him a word 
of caution, Adolphus was pleased, and thought it 
would be a kind thing tv do, and might probably be 
the means of saving the young man from graver 
errors and more disastrous consequences. 

The next morning, however, when Mr. Adolphus 
arrived at the counting-house, late as usual, and 
looked; into the clerks’ office to wish them good 
morning all round, he observed that there was an ap- 
pearance of excitement amongst them, and that they 
were less cordial than usual in their manner towards 
himself. 

‘* What’s up?” he asked. 

One of them pointed with his pen towards the 
desk where Davis used to sit. The place was vacant. 

‘‘ Where’s Davis?” Adolphus asked. ‘ Not taken 
ill again, I hope.” And he began to think whether 
any ‘event’ was to come off that day on the turf. 

‘‘Davis is gone, Mr. Adolphus,” said one of tho 
clerks. 

‘Gone where?” 

‘‘ Left the office—dismissed.” 

‘‘ You don’t mean that? what for?” 

“Nobody knows, unless you do.” 

‘“‘ How should I know?” 

‘Your name was mentioned.” 

Then it flashed across Mr. Adolphus’s mind in a 
moment that this was the result of his conversation 
with Huxtable the day before. The manager had 
made use of the information he had extracted from 
him as a pretext for dismissing Davis. 

‘“‘ Where is Huxtable?” he cried, indignantly; and, 
without waiting for an answer, mounted the stairs 
three at a time, and presented himself at the door ot 
the manager’s room with an alacrity and excitement 
of manner totally at variance with his usual conduct. 

‘* What is this about Davis?” he asked. 

Mr. Huxtable was reading the newspaper, and 





some sort, no doubt. It’s damp enough and gloomy 
enough for any fish. I sometimes think I am a | 


did not condescend to reply. 


“What is he sent away for? Come, put down 
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A STORY OF THE CITY AND THE SEA. 


that paper; you are not reading it, don’t you know. 
What have you discharged Davis for ?” 

“You need not ask that question, I should think,”’ 
said the manager, ‘ after all that was said about him 
yesterday.” 

“All that was said! 
that ?”” 

“You might know; you must have a very bad 
memory.” 

“T know you wero pumping me about him. If I 
had had any idea what your object was, I would have 
sent for a policeman and—yes, you may start, but I 
would, as sure as I stand here—and have given 
myself in charge, to be locked up and duly cautioned, 
and kept in solitary confinement, before I would 
have told you anything. I thought you meant to be 
his friend. Isee now how it was. You wanted to 
find out something against him that you might have 
an excuse for getting rid of him. I wonder you did 
not advertise a reward to any one who could tell you 
something to his disadvantage.” 

“You don’t require much pumping, Mr. Adolphus ; 
you told me quite enough of your own accord to 
warrant me in dismissing that young man.” 

“All right,” said Adolphus, after he had taken 
time to think over what he really had said and the 
use Mr. Huxtable had made of it. 
understand then that he is dismissed in consequence 
of what I have said. Then I shall go and fetch him 
here at once, and tell him to his face what I did say, 
and you and Mr. Goldie shall hear it.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” said Hux- 
table. 

“T shall, though; Davis shall have fair play as far 
as I’m concerned at all events. Do you think I will 
suffer a man’s character to be taken away by any- 
thing I have been fool enough to say, and not give 
him an opportunity of setting it right?” 

“It was not what you said only that made me 
dismiss him,” said Huxtable, beginning to feel 
uneasy. ‘‘I spoke to him, as I told you I should; 
and he fired up and insulted me. 
went.” 

“He told you that what you charged him with 
was false or exaggerated? Very likely it was. I 
shall fetch him here and have it out before Goldie.” 

“Nonsense!” said Huxtable. ‘‘I did not know 
you cared so much about the young man.” 

“T care for truth and honour, Mr. Huxtable; that 
is what I care for—don’t you know. You have 
made too much of what I told you. I might have 
known that you were pumping me. I may be a 
fool, but I won’t be a spy and a tell-tale for any- 
body if I know it. Why, any fellah might ruin any 
other fellah for life at that rate. You might get 
into trouble yourself if everybody was to say all 
that they knew about you.” 

“What do you mean?” Mr. Huxtable stammered 
out angrily, but looking very pale. His hand 
shook as he took up the newspaper again and affected 
to read it. 

“T mean what I mean,” Adolphus answered, re- 
cognising his advantage. ‘‘ Fellahs that live in glass 
houses should not throw stones. Most of us have 
some glass about us. IfI were to advertise a reward 
to anybody who can tell anything to your disadvan- 
tage, how would you like that? ” 

There was some more arguing, in the course of 
which Mr. Goldie’s step was heard upon the stairs, 
gong to hisown room. This brought matters to a 
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conclusion; Mr. Huxtable agreed that, as he had 
acted mainly on information received from Mr. 
Adolphus, about which it seemed there had been 
some misunderstanding, Davis should be sent for 
quietly and reinstated. It was to be done by Huxtable 
himself, and without any fuss; there had been a mis- 
take, and, in the interests of truth and fair play, it 
was to be rectified, that was all; except that Davis 
must promise to be more steady and careful in future. 

“T think,” said Mr. Adolphus to himself, as soon 
as he was alone—‘ I think Mr. Huxtable also will be 
more careful in future. There is something incom- 
prehensible to me about that man; either he has a 
secret upon his conscience or he is not honest some- 
how. I saw through him the very first day that he 
came into the house, only I thought it was not fair 
to entertain such thoughts of any fellah before I had 
had time to know what he was really like. I think 
I must have a gift for reading character; I should 
have made a capital detective, only I don’t think I 
should ever have told anything if I found it out, so it 
would not be much use; I hate a tell-tale. I'll take 
good care Huxtable does not make use of me again 
in that way, don’t you know.” 

Although the manager was more cautious after this 
affair with Davis, he continued to harass and annoy 
the clerks with his needless interference until they 
began to say among themselves that they could not 
put up with it. They would not have cared how 
closely he kept them to their work, but they could not 
stand perpetual fault-finding. They should appeal 
to Goldie; they should give notice in a body; there 
would be a strike; there would be a scene; they 
should take up their hats and walk off. If Huxtable 
went on like this a little longer, something unheard 
of in the annals of Lombardy Court would certainly 
come to pass, and there would be nobody left there 
to record it, unless, perhaps, old Jones. 

But even ‘old Jones”’ was not without his share 
of the general annoyance. Seated upon his rostrum, 
and looking down through the rails of his desk upon 
the other clerks, as if he were a superior being 
dwelling in a calmer atmosphere, he sympathised 
with them nevertheless, and often murmured to 
himself that it was an unfortunate state of affairs, 
and he wondered how it would end. Mr. Huxtable 
had said some provoking things about him also, and 
his dignity was ruffled. He felt safe in his own posi- 
tion as long as he should choose to maintain it. Mr. 
Goldie would never listen to anything the new man 
might venture say against him, and the new man was, 


| no doubt, shrewd enough to have discovered that ; 


but the question did occur to Mr. Jones, as well 
as to his juniors, whether he should be able to 
‘‘stand Mr. Huxtable.” He should never take 
another situation ; he was too old to begin life again 
with a new chief, new associates, and, above all, new 
ledgers; but it was quite possible that he might bo 
driven to resign his present post and to retire upon 
a small annuity which he had managed to secure 
for himself, if things went on like that. That, how- 
ever, was what Mr. Huxtable was driving at, Mr. 
Jones thought, and the dld book-keeper was resolved 
for that very reason to stick to his post if possible. 

Mr. Huxtable was certainly very aggravating. 
‘‘T can’t make your books out at all,” he said on 
one occasion to Mr. Jones; ‘‘ they are well written, 
and so on, of course, but very troublesome and com- 
plicated.” 


‘‘'They are as plain as books can be,” Mr. Jones 
wu 2 
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answered ; ‘“‘ what 1s 1t that you cannot compre- 
hend ?” 

‘It’s the system: you keep to all the antiquated 
forms; you have not adopted any of the recent im- 
provements in book-keeping ; you don’t know any of 
the new methods.” 

‘No, sir,’’ said Mr. Jones, “ we are an old firm ; 
we have old, respectable ways; we have done very 
well hitherto, and shall go on so to the end, I 
hope.” 

“T don’t know about that; I am thinking of 
ordering a new set of books altogether, and begin- 
ning afresh.” 

Mr. Jones stood aghast for a moment, but soon re- 
covered himself, feeling sure that such a profane act 
would never be allowed by Mr. Goldie. ‘‘ Who would 
you get to keep them ?”’ he asked, quietly. 

“That would be another job for me,” said Mr. 
Adolphus, who always made his appearance in the 
manager’s room when he heard a voice that he recog- 
nised, and tried to smooth matters over when they 
were going wrong. 

‘‘T don’t know what new systems you are referring 
to, Mr. Huxtable,” said Jones, without noticing the 
interruption. ‘I don’t believe any system could be 
safer than double entry, nor half so safe.” 

‘‘T should think not,’’ said Mr. Adolphus, “ if you 
can only get into it. Double entry; it’s like the entry 
to Newgate, don’t you know, with double doors, 
where they always lock one before they unlock the 
other. Have you ever been in Newgate, Mr. Hux- 
table?” 

Huxtable looked at him angrily, and bade him not 
interrupt. 

‘‘T have a friend who has been in several times,” 
said Adolphus ; ‘‘ and he knows all about it.” 

‘‘T congratulate you on your acquaintance,’’ said 
Huxtable; ‘‘ but you need not introduce him here.” 

‘‘He’s a photographer,” Mr. Adolphus answered, 
‘‘ and takes all the prisoners.” 

‘‘T wish he would take you, Mr. Adolphus, and 
keep you; excuse me for saying so.” 

“T should not much care if he did,’ Adolphus 
answered. ‘It would be a change, don’t you know, 
a great change—from the tank without a window to 
the studio, all glass.” 

‘‘But with reference to my books,” Mr. Jones, 
said, interrupting the speaker; ‘‘ putting aside this 
trifling, I say, with reference to my books, if you 
can’t understand them, Mr. Huxtable, I must take 
the liberty of saying it is not my fault.” 

‘Do you understand them yourself, Mr. Jones?” 

‘Yes, sir.” The answer was given deliberately, 
but not with that indignation which might have been 
expected. The fact being that Mr. Jones had been a 
little puzzled lately at one or two discrepancies which 
had somehow crept in, and which, though he felt no 
doubt they would turn out right in the end, caused 
him some annoyance for the moment. 

‘“‘ Very well, then,’”’” Huxtable replied, ‘“‘ you can 
go on with them for the present. At the end of the 
year we will have them audited; and then begin 
afresh.” 

“Of course they will be audited,” Mr. Jones 
replied. ‘‘ Mr. Goldie always did that, Mr. Peterson 


assisting him.”’ 

‘‘T shall hardly be satisfied with that method. I 
shall probably have a public accountant to go through 
them.” 

“That will be for Mr, Goldie to decide,” said 





Jones, turning away indignantly ; and for the next 
half hour the feeling that he should not be able to 
‘stand Mr. Huxtable much longer” prevailed over 
every other sentiment. 

Mr. Jones was fond of his office and fond of his 
work. He had gone on in the same routine of book- 
keeping all his life, knowing very little beyond the 
desk-work of the business, but having carried that 
as nearly to perfection as it is possible for man to 
approach. All his duties were performed in the 
most methodical and punctual manner; he never 
made a mistake; and every book for which he was 
responsible was a pattern of neatness and precision. 
A blot upon the page of his ledger would have taken 
away his appetite and destroyed his peace of mind 
for a week. A false entry, if such a thing had been 
possible, would have driven him to despair. No one 
but himself was ever allowed to put pen to paper at 
his desk. The young clerks had their own books of 
one kind or other, and brought them to him to in- 
spect or summarise; but Mr. Jones showed his to 
nobody except to Mr. Goldie or the manager. At all 
events he suffered no one else to touch them. Mr. 
Goldie humoured him and complimented him, and 
would sometimes bid him let Mr. Adolphus, or some 
other careless junior, look at them, as specimens of 
what book-keeping ought to be. Every page was a 
picture, and Mr. Jones was as careful of them all as 
any artist could be of his portfolio, or as Professor 
Ruskin is of Turner’s wonderful drawings. 

To be told, therefore, by a new man that he was 
all in the wrong; that his method was antiquated 
and unintelligible; to be threatened with “a clean 
sweep ” of the books as well as of the clerks, and to 
be told that a professed accountant would have to be 
called in to balance them, was a mortification and an 
insult which could hardly be exceeded. Mr. Jones 
could think of nothing else for many days. He re- 
solved to speak to Mr. Goldie on the subject, and 
thought over what he should say. But whenever he 
met that gentleman, or went into his room, he was 
struck with the gloominess and solemnity of his 
appearance, and seeing him so preoccupied, put off 
the appeal to a more convenient time. ‘The books 
were safe till the end of the year, at all events, so 
there was no immediate hurry, and he had not found 
out yet how that little discrepancy which he had 
noticed was to be accounted for. But that was not 
to be wondered at, considering how worried and 
harassed he had been of late. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE LEDGER. 


“* To blot old books and alter their contents.” 

—Shakespeare. 
‘‘Nrw books!” said Mr. Jones to himself one morn- 
ing about this time. ‘‘ New books! what can the 
man be thinking of ? It’s only a threat to drive me 
away; but he will not succeed in doing that. I shall 
never leave this house till Mr. Goldie himself cashiers 
me, and that will not be as long as I can do my duty. 
When I can’t, I shall not wish to stay. My hand is 
as steady as ever it was. When it begins to fail, or 
my head to get confused, I’ll give up at once, not 
sooner.” 

Mr. Jones was evidently resolved, like a celebrated 
Spanish ecclesiastic, well known in fiction, that his 
fair fame should never be impaired by any failure of 
his powers, but'that his books should bear testimony 
only to the perfection of his skill in his best days. 
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He wiped away a speck or two of dust from the 
great ledger with his silk pocket-handkerchief, fitted 
a new magnum bonum pen to its holder, tried it 
upon a scrap of paper before committing it to its 
more responsible duties, and then opened his ledger 
tenderly for the business of the day. He took off 
the large mourning ring from the little finger of his 
right hand, and placed it upon the little finger of his 
left; it hindered his writing unless thus transferred, 
but he did not considey it respectful towards his de- 
parted friend to wear it habitually on the left hand. 
His features resumed their usual quiet, placid look, 
as he turned over the leaves of his book, and looked 
upon the well-written, well-ruled pages, in their neat 
array of black and red, and, with a gentle sigh, he 
laid aside all other thoughts but those directly per- 
taining to the task before him. The red edges of 
the first half of his ‘‘ great work” were worn from 
frequent use, and had lost their brightness. That 
could not be helped. ‘‘ Where no oxen are the crib 
is clean,’’ Mr. Jones would say; ‘‘ but much increase 
is by the strength of the ox.” There were too many 
entries made every day in this ledger to allow of its 
retaining a perfectly new appearance externally, and 
the dimness of its edges showed business. What was 
it, then, that caught the old book-keeper’s eye on this 
occasion, and made his brow wrinkle and his pale 
cheek turn paler than its wont? Leaves had been 
turned down, and were left so; in two separate 
places some careless, sacrilegious hand had positively 
folded down the corner of a page to mark a place, as 
if it had been a common printed book for common 
readers! Of course it was Mr. Huxtable who had 
been guilty of this crime; no one else would have 
dared to do it, no one else would have been so 
wanting in all the decencies of proper feeling as 
to perpetrate such an offence. Mr. Jones gazed 
at the blemish with his mouth open, and could 
not find words to express his indignation. There 
was another and better reason for attributing the 
delinquency to Mr. Huxtable; but Mr. Jones did 
not think of that till afterwards. No one but he had 
access to the iron safe in which the books were kept. 
There were two keys to it, and Mr. Huxtable had 
one. That was conclusive. Mr. Jones straightened 
the leaves as well as he could, but the fatal mark, he 
knew too well, would never be obliterated. 

With a deep sigh, and some muttered words, the 
book-keeper turned over the leaves in an abstracted 
manner until he came to the place where he was to 
begin the entries for the day. Oh, horror! what was 
this? Two pages were sticking together; he sepa- 
rated them ; and a huge black spot appeared on either 
side, irregular in shape, with ramifications, like hor- 
rible twin octopuses, spreading out in every direction, 
produced, as was too evident, by a drop of indelible 
black ink from Mr. Huxtable’s pen; he had not even 
taken the trouble to apply the blotting-paper to the 
spot, but had shut it in recklessly between the pages. 

A minute or two later Mr. Jones appeared at the 
door of Mr. Huxtable’s room, carrying the injured 
ledger in his arms as if it had been a prize baby. 

“Look here, Mr. Huxtable,’’ he said. 

“Not now, thank you, Mr. Jones,” said the mana- 
ger; ‘I'll ask for the ledger when I want it. I’m 
busy now.” 

Mr. Jones lowered the book carefully on to the 
table without trusting himself to speak, and opened 
it where the leaves were turned down. 


A STORY OF THE CITY AND THE SEA. 
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turned down like that in a respectable office before ? 
did you, Mr. Huxtable, in a respectable office, I 
say?” 

te Oh, pooh! don’t make a fuss about nothing.” 
‘Nothing! nothing!” Mr. Jones exclaimed, turn- 
ing over the leaves with a trembling hand till he came 
to the ink blot; ‘“‘and is that nothing, too? is that 
nothing ?”’ 

‘‘ Tt looks like a great horrid black what-d’ye-call- 
’em,”’ said Mr. Adolphus, looking at the page through 
his eye-glass; ‘‘like a great what’s-his-name, don’t 
you know, spidah.” 

‘¢ You must have done that, Mr. Huxtable.” 

“It’s possible,” said the manager ; ‘‘ it was getting 
dark last evening when I was looking through the 
ledger. Accidents will happen.” 

‘‘Not with proper care, Mr. Huxtable; not with 
men of business. I can’t keep the books of this 
house if you are to destroy them in this manner.” 

‘“‘ Don’t talk so to me,”’ said Mr. Huxtable; ‘‘ you 
are not obliged to keep the books, not those books at 
all events. You can have new ones any day.” 

‘‘ T shall appeal to Mr. Goldie,” said Mr. Jones. 
“Do as you please,” said the manager; ‘only 
take your book away now, and leave me to myself, 
for, as I said before, I’m busy.” 

Mr. Goldie was not in town that day, or it is pro- 
bable the old clerk would have carried his grievance 
to him on the instant. He saw that it was no use 
saying any more to Mr. Huxtable, therefore took 
hold of the book to raise it; but he was trembling 
with anger and excitement, and could scarcely lift it 
from the table. Mr. Adolphus hastened to his 
assistance, swung the book up on to his shoulder, and 
carried it downstairs, Mr. Jones following him with 
hands upraised to steady it, and uttering many 
injunctions to him to be careful. 

‘‘Tt’s a horrid shame, don’t you know,” Mr. Adol- 
phus said, as he lowered the great book softly on to 
its desk. ‘The book is copper-plate and artist’s 
proof; I have often said so; and as for old Hux—, 
he deserves to be shot—for to come, for to go, for to 
make such a blot. I'll try if I can scratch it out for 
you, Jones.” 

And suiting the action to the word he took up Mr. 
Jones’s desk knife and opened the book. 

‘‘Mr. Adolphus!” cried the book-keeper in a 
loud sharp key, arresting his hand at the same 
moment. ‘An erasure! in my ledger! you are 
worse than Huxtable. But I beg your pardon; how 
should you know?” 

‘‘Oh, of course; how should I? 
now?” 

‘‘Don’t you know, sir, that a merchant’s books 
are his credentials? There has never been an 
erasure in my ledger, nor anything that could justify 
the smallest suspicion in regard to the entries, since 
they have been under my care, nor ever shall be.” 

‘‘T was only going to scratch out the spidahs,”’ 
said Adolphus ; ‘‘ I hate spidahs anywhere, don’t you 
know, and especially when squashed up in a book.” 

‘‘T will have no scratching out,” said Mr. Jones. 

“Then I'll tell you what Pll do,” said Mr. Adol- 
phus, ‘I saw a little bottle marked ‘ salt of lemon,’ 
in Huxtable’s drawer the other day; Tl ask him to 
lend it me.” 

‘Salt of lemon! I wouldn’t have such a thing in 
my possession,” said Jones ; ‘‘I would not suffer it 
to come within a yard of my books. It’s not respect- 
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what Mr. Huxtable can want with salt of lemon,” 
Mr. Jones went on, suspiciously. ‘‘ Have you ever 
seen him use it?” 

‘“No; he keeps it locked up. It was only by 
accident that I saw it; but I know it will take out 
ink spots.” 

‘Yes, and writing also; men have been trans- 
ported for using such things.” 

‘* Well then, look here,” said Mr. Adolphus, recur- 
ring to the grievance which was still blackly displayed 
upon the two open pages of the ledger, ‘if you won’t 
scratch out and won’t use salt of lemon, I'll tell you 
what you can do; you can cut out these two leaves 
very neatly with a penknife, and write the entries 
in again without the spidah.” 

‘No, sir! You are a young man, Mr. Adolphus, 
and mean well, I have no doubt ; but my books are, as 
I may say, sacred. I should as soon think of blotting 
out a day from the year, if that were possible, as of 
cutting out a leaf from my ledger. The records of a 
merchant’s business transactions must be above sus- 
picion.”’ 

‘* Like who-d’ye-call-it’s wife: Ceesar’s, don’t you 
know?” 

‘Yes, sir, or anybody else’s. These blots must 
remain ; they speak for themselves ; an erasure would 
give rise to suspicion, or might justly do so. It could 
never be known what had been scratched out.” 

‘‘ Then write Huxtable’s name under the blot, with 
’e did it, as they do in a print.” 

Mr. Jones could only shake his head, and commit 
the books, with all their imperfections, to the strong 
closet, which was their proper resting-place, for the 
night, and where they would no doubt repose much 
more quietly than he would in his own. 


THE RAID OF CALEB BALDERSTON. 


"THE readers of Sir Walter Scott’s works will 
hardly need reminding of the character of 
Ca!eb Balderston in ‘‘The Bride of Lammermoor,” 
and of the curious and almost desperate contrivances 
to which he has recourse to uphold the dignity of the 
House of Ravenswood. The most comical of his 
exploits was his invasion of the dwelling of Gibbie 
Girder, the cooper, and his plundering it in the sup- 
posed interests of his master. The circumstances of 
the case may be briefly stated as follows: The 
Master of Ravenswood, alone in the forlorn castle of 
Wolf’s Crag, at a time when he was reduced almost 
to the lowest depths of privation, was suddenly in- 
vaded by some unexpected guests, whom he was 
bound, according to the custom of the times and the 
habits of his class, to entertain with hospitality. 
How was the difficulty to be met? There was neither 
meat nor money in the house, and the credit of the 
master had for a long time failed among the traders 
and shopkeepers of the adjoining village of Wolf's 
Hope, whence only supplies were obtainable. Caleb, 
however, though fearfully nonplussed by such a cruel 
crisis, would not suffer himself to be beaten. He set 
off to the village to see if anything, and what, could 
be done. There ho lights on the Girder family just 
on the eve of a christening festival, while the table is 
ready spread for the expected company, and substan- 
tial joints and game are roasting at the kitchen fire. 
The sight of such dainty fare in the dwelling of a 





paltry tradesman fills him with envy and astonish- 
ment. ‘It’s a shame tosee the like o’ them gusting 
their grabs at sic a rate,” he says to himself; ‘ but 
if some o’ that gude cheer does na find its way to 
Wolf’s Crag this night my name is no’ Caleb 
Balderston.”” With this resolution he enters the 
house, to the inmates of which he is well known, and 
begins a humorous gossip with the cooper’s wife and 
her mother, who are superintending the affairs of the 
kitchen. In the midst of the laughter and talk, the 
baby who is about to be christened sets up a squall, 
and off run the two women to see what is the matter. 
Caleb seizes the opportunity of their absence to carry 
out his design. ‘There are two boys turning the two 
spits. Caleb pulls a*coin from his pocket, and, 
putting it into the hand of the bigger boy, says, 
‘‘Here is twae pennies, my man; carry that ower 
to Mrs. Smatrash, and bid her fill my mull wi’ 
sneeshin’, and I'll mind the broche for ye in the 
meantime ; and she will gi’e ye a gingerbread snap 
for your pains.” 

No sooner was the elder boy departed on the 
mission than Caleb, looking the remainder turnspit 
gravely and steadily in the face, removed from the 
fire the spit bearing the wild fowl of which he had 
undertaken the charge, clapped his hat on his head, 
and fairly marched off with it. It is foreign to our 
purpose to quote the subsequent details ; enough to 
say that Mr. Balderston got safely home with his 
booty, and, having thus supplied the deficiencies of 
the larder of Wolt’s Crag, was enabled to maintain 
the dignity of the House of Ravenswood by showing 
due hospitality to his master’s guests. 

Now when ‘“‘ The Bride of Lammermoor”’ was pub- 
lished, the critics of the day fell foul of this story, 
and characterised it as absurdly grotesque and extra- 
vagant. In reply to their objections, Sir Walter, in 
some notes appended to a later edition, wrote as fol- 
lows: ‘The author can only say that a similar 
anecdote was communicated to him, with dates and 
names of parties, by a noble earl lately deceased, 
whose remembrances of former days, both in Scotland 
and England, while they were given with a felicity 
and power of humour never to be forgotten by those 
who had the happiness of meeting his lordship in 
familiar society, were especially invaluable from their 
extreme accuracy. Speaking after my kind and 
lamented informer, with the omission of names only, 
the anecdote ran thus:— ‘There was a certain 
bachelor gentleman in one of the midland counties 
of Scotland, second son of an ancient family, who 
lived on the fortune of a second son, videlicet, 
upon some miserably small annuity, which yet was 
so managed and stretched out by the expedients of 
his man John, that his master kept the front rank 
with all the young men of quality in the county, and 
hunted, drived, dined, and drank with them, upon 
apparently equal terms. 

“<Ttis true that as the master’s society was 
extremely amusing, his friends contrived to reconcile 
his man John to accept assistance of various kinds 
under the rose, which they dared not to have directly 
offered to his master. Yet, very consistently with all 
this good inclination to John and John’s master, it 
was thought among the young foxhunters that it 
would be an excellent jest, if possible, to take John 
at fault. 

‘«¢ With this intention, and I think in consequence 
of a bet, a party of four or five of these youngsters 
arrived at the bachelor’s little mansion, which was 
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THE RAID OF CALEB BALDERSTON. 


adjacent to a considerable village. Here they alighted 
a short while before the dinner-hour—for it was 
judged regular to give John’s ingenuity a fair start— 
and rushing past the astonished domestic, entered 
the little parlour; and, telling some concerted story 
of the cause of their invasion, the self-invited guests 
asked their landlord if he could let them have some 
dinner. Their friend gave them a hearty and unem- 
barrassed reception, and for the mattcr of dinner 
referred them to John. He was summoned accord- 
ingly—received his master’s orders to get dinner 
ready for the party who had thus unexpectedly 
arrived; and, without changing a muscle of his 
countenance, promised prompt obedience. Great was 
tho speculation of the visitors, and probably of the 
landlord also, what was to be the issue of John’s 
fair promises. Some of the more curious had taken 
a peep into the kitchen, and could see nothing there 
to realise the prospect laid out by the major-domo. 
But, punctual as the dinner-hour struck on the village 
clock, John placed before them a stately rump of 
boiled beef, with a proper accompaniment of greens, 
amply sufficient to dine the whole party, and to decide 
the bet against those among the visitors who had ex- 
pected to take John napping. The explanation was 
the same as in the case of Caleb Balderston. John 
had used the freedom to carry off the fail-pot of a rich 
old chuff in the village, and brought it to. his master’s 
house, leaving the proprietor and. his friends to dine 
on bread and eheese, and, as John said, “ good 
enough for them.” The fear of giving offence to so 
many persons of distinction kept the poor man suf- 
ficiently quiet, and he was afterwards remunerated 
by some indirect patronage,.so.that the jest was ad- 
mitted a good one on all sides. In England at any 
period, or in some parts of Scotland at the present 
day, it might not have passed off so well.’ ” 

Now the question is, where did the noble earl 
above mentioned get the story? The ‘dates and 
names”? of the parties we take the liberty of ascrib- 


ing to the witty nobleman’s invention, seeing that the | 


story is really some four hundred years old, and, 
for all we know, may be centuries older than that, as 
we shall now proceed to show. : 

While musing over the ragged collection of a 
barber bookstall-keeper the other day, we chanced to 


light upon a volume we had been looking for any | 


time theso thirty years, and had never caught sight 
of during all that period. It was a small Elzevir 
copy of ‘‘ The Colloquies of Erasmus” in six hundred 
pages of very small print, published some two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. The book is, perhaps, 
more amusing than instructive to present-day readers, 
but there is an indescribable charm in the Latin, 
which smacks a good deal of Cicero, while it is easy 
reading. Of all the books we know, with the single 
exception of ‘‘ Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy,”’ it 
is the one to take up and lay down at odd intervals, 
and for the pleasing occupation of spare moments. 
After dipping into it in such desultory ways for a 
week or two, we came one day, to our no small 
astonishment, upon the comical story which, beyond 
all doubt, is the original source of Caleb Balder- 
ston’s Raid, as also the tale of the second son’s man 
John. The story forms part of the chapter headed 
‘Convivium Fabulosum,” and, as told by Erasmus, 
is, as the reader will presently see, more complete 
than either of those related above. We should 
despair of rendering it with the admirable terse- 
ness of the original, and must be allowed the 
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liberty of a free translation, which, however, may 
serve to put the reader in possession of all the neces- 
sary details. 

A certain man, Antonius by name, meeting a couple 
of friends in the street, thoughtlessly invites them to 
dine with him the same day, to which they agree. 
When ho gets home he finds there is nothing in his 
larder, and, further, which was not at all an unusual 
thing with him, he has no money in his pocket. 
There is no time to be lost; the guests will be coming 
soon; what shall he do? Revolving the matter in 
his mind, he strolls out, and coming to the house ot 
a pawnbroker, with whom he is in a manner inti- 
mate, for he has often found it convenient to do 
business with him, he enters, and guided, we may 
fairly suppose, by the information of his nose, finds 
his way into the kitchen. In the absence of the cook- 
maid (whom we may presume he contrives to send 
out of the way), he peeps into the brazen pots in 
which dinner is preparing, and, selecting one full of 
savoury meats ready to be dished, he claps it under 
his cloak and walks off with it to his house. He 
hands it to his own cook-maid, and tells her to 
transfer the savoury contents to an earthen vessel, 
and then with all speed to scour and polish up the 
pawnbroker’s pot until it shall shine brightly and 
look as good as new. That is no sooner done than 
he sends his serving-boy with the newly-polished 
pot to the pawnbroker’s shop with directions to 
pledge it for a couple of dollars, and to be sure and 
bring him the duplicate ticket that there may be no 
mistake. The pawnbroker, not recognising the pot 
as his own, it being so well polished and shining, 
readily takes it in pledge, giving the boy the dupli- 
cate and counting out the money. The boy now, 
following his master’s directions, goes and buys a 
flagon of wine with the money and carries it 
home, and Antonius has now the satisfaction of 
sceing an ample dinner provided for his guests. 
By-and-bye the pawnbroker comes down to his 
dinner, and lo! the pot with the savoury viands is 
not forthcoming. Of course, he is not a little wroth, 
and there ensues a scene with the cook, whom ho 
rates soundly. She, in response to all his accusations, 
persists in affirming that during the whole day there 
has been no person in the kitchen with the exception 
of their neighbour Antonius. To accuse so highly 
respectable a man of a theft would be shameful ; 
however, they go to his house, and inquire if he has 
possession of the missing vessel, to which inquiry he 
returns a negative, inviting them to search for it if 


| they think proper, and they do so, but find no trace 





of it. The dinnerless trader, however, is not at all 
satisfied, and insists that Antonius must know what 
has become of the pot, since no one else had been 
in the kitchen from whence it was carried off. There- 
upon Antonius frankly acknowledged that he did 
borrow a brass pot, for which he had a momentary 
occasion, but affirms that he immediately returned it. 
Both pawnbroker and cook-maid stoutly deny that 
there had been any such return of the missing pro- 
perty. ‘‘ Now, only look at this,” says Antonius to 
the bystanders whom the altercation had assembled 
—‘‘see what a dangerous thing it would be to 
have transactions with such people as these without 
proper precautions. This man would actually accuse 
me of robbery if I had not been careful to get an 
acknowledgment under his own hand of the return 
of the article I borrowed.” With that he produces 
the duplicate ticket of the pledged pot, to the astonish- 
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ment and chagrin of the money-lender and the no 
small mirth of the spectators. The story soon cir- 
culates throughout the neighbourhood, and the laugh 
is long and loud against the pawnbroker, who had 
lent money on his own goods. Erasmus does not 
moralise on the narrative at all—that is not his wont 
—he merely remarks that such practical jokes are 
generally grateful to the public, especially when they 
are played off against persons of doubtful repute. 

On comparing the three versions of the above 
queer story it seems not likely that Scott, when writ- 
ing his romance, had in his mind the anecdote, as he 
calls it, of the second son’s man John. That the 
— of Caleb was a pure invention of Scott’s is 
still less likely, seeing that in several of the details it 
bears so strong a resemblance to the narrative of 
Erasmus. We are of opinion that Calcb’s Raid 
was an unconscious plagiarism on the part of the 
author of Waverley, who had been an omnivorous 


than one. On a previous occasion we gave notices of 
Marshal MacMahon, the President of the French 
Republic, and of M. Gambetta, the most influential 
of French statesmen, and several other celebrities. 
We now give portraits, with a few brief notes, of some 
others of the most prominent public men of the pre- 
sent day, and in doing so we shall begin with the 
head of the Cabinet that was defeated at the recent 
elections and compelled to resign a month later. 


The Duc de Broglie belongs to one of the oldest 
noble families of France. His father distinguished 
himself not only as a member of several Cabinets in 


the reign of King Louis Philippe, which lasted from 
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reader in his youth and early manhood, and who 
could hardly have been unacquainted with ‘‘ The Col- 
loquies of Erasm~s.”’ If he had been conscious of the 
plagiarism, he would, doubtless, when he wrote 
the notes to a second edition, have referred to 
Erasmus as his authority, and not to the humorous 
nobleman whose words he quotes. 
rather strange that among the critics who took the 


author to task on the score of absurdity and extra- | 


vagance there was not one who was aware of the 
existence of the story in its Latin original. 





M. DUFAURE, 


B* the termination of the constitutional crisis in 

France, after a lapse of seven months, a num- 
ber of men have been placed at the head of the 
country whose names are held to be guarantees of a 
wise, liberal, and constitutional administration. There 
are three Protestants in the Cabinet, viz., MM. 
Waddington, Léon Say, and De Freycinet, whilst in 
previous Administrations there was hardly ever more 
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| DUC DE BROGLIE, 


1830 till 1848, but also as author of numerous 
| political works, which weré so highly appreciated 
| that they opened the door of the French Academy 
to him. The present Duke is a man of fifty-six years, 
who would perhaps never have reached the high 
position he has occupied in France but for the 
stepping-stone his father’s name afforded to him. 
During the Empire he belonged to the Constitutional 
; Opposition, and was one of those who insisted upon 
| the Legislature keeping the purse-strings in its 
| hands, that by this means it might be able to enforce 
any demands that might be resisted by the Executive. 
After the Revolution of 1870, by which the throne 
of the Emperor Napoleon ur was overturned, M. de 
Broglie occupied for some time the post of Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James’s. Since his return to France, 
| he has generally been at the head of what is known 
_ as the Monarchical Reaction. After the overthrow 
of M. Thiers’s Government on May 24th, 1873, Mar- 
shal MacMahon, the new President, placed M. de 
Broglie at the head of the Administration. Within 
twelve months the National Assembly voted against 
him, and he was compelled to resign. For three 
years he confined himself to acting behind the scenes 
and thwarting the movements of the Liberal Ad- 
ministrations that came into office after the general 
elections of March, 1876, he himself having been 
returned as Senator by the Eure Department. On 
the 15th of May of last year he came again into the 
foreground, as head of the Anti-Republican Cabinet 
| that replaced M. Jules Simon’s. He and his friend, 
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M. de Fourtou, the Home Secretary, exerted them- 
selves to the utmost to secure a Monarchical majority 
at the election of October 14; but having been 
signally defeated, he resigned within a month from 
that date. 


M. Dufaure, the new Premier, is the oldest of 





DUC D’AUDIFFRET-PASQUIER. 


French politicians, having been born in 1799— 
in the same year as the late Lord Derby—and is 
therefore almost an octogenarian. Apart from his 
career as a politician, M. Dufaure has also achieved 
lasting fame as.a lawyer. In the reign of Louis 
Philippe he was repeatedly Minister of Justice, 
and although he belonged then, as he does now, to 
the Liberal party, he was always inexorable in 





JULES GREVY. 


repressing the slightest infraction of the law. Under 
the second Republic he was fur sume time a Minister 
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of the President Louis Napoleon, but after the coup 
@état of December 2, 1851, he withdrew from 
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M. WADDINGTON, 


public life for many years, and only devoted himself 
to the pursuit of his profession as a lawyer, in which 
he achieved numerous triumphs. When M. Thiers 
was placed at the head of the Executive Govern- 
/ ment at the termination of the war of 1870-1871, 
M. Dufaure, who had been elected a member of the 








M. VICTOR HUGO. 


National Assemoly, joined his old friend as Minister 
of Justice, and his task was an irksome one, for on 
him devolved the disentanglement of the public 
affairs, that had fallen into hopeless confusion through 
the insurrection of the Communists. In his official 
capacity he rendered himself highly obnoxious to 
the Radical party, against whom he proceeded with 
great severity. In May, 1873, he fell with M. Thiers, 
but in March, 1875, he resumed the Ministry of Justice 
under M. Buffet. When the latter fell a year later, 
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M. Dufaure was advanced to the Premiership, which 
he abandoned about twelve months later. In due 
course he was elected a member of the Senate by 
co-optation. On December 13th he once more 
returned to office, and to his name the fairest hopes 
for France are now associated, for though a Catholic, 
M. Dufaure is a staunch opponent of priestly pre- 
tensions, and the Ultramontanes like him no better 
than he likes them. 


The Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier, President of the 
Senate, is a man of about sixty years of age. He is 
looked upon in France as a perfect Cato in political 
purity, and at no time in his life has he endeavoured 
to propitiate any man or any party with a view to his 
own interests. So slight is his ambition that he has 
successively fallen out with the leaders of all parties, 
and upon this ground he is generally looked upon as 
a fickle and volatile man, but wrongly so, for there 
is no politician in France that is less inclined to 
swerve from the path of right and justice. In the 
late National Assembly he distinguished himself by 
exposing the numerous ‘frauds and defalcations 
committed by the emissaries of the late Imperial 
Government, more especially in the management of 
military affairs. Upon M. Buffet’s promotion to the 
Premiership, in March, 1875, the Duke became 
President of the National Assembly, and he was 
the first to be elected Senator, at the beginning of 
the year 1876. Since the constitution of the Senate 
he has always been its President, and in this capacity 
he has had rather an important share in the settle- 
ment of the late Constitutional dispute. 


M. Grévy, the President of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, is a man of much thought and few words. Like 
the Speaker of our House of Commons, he never opens 
his mouth except to allay a storm or to censure 
excesses. M. Grévy is one of the original Repub- 
licans, and he was first deputed by his native Jura to 
the National Assembly in 1848. His proposal that 
the President of the Republic should be elected by 
the Assembly itself was rejected at the time, but 
those who voted against it lived to greatly regret 
having done so, for had his motion been adopted 
the Empire could never have been restored. 
the overthrow of the Empire, when the National 
Assembly met at Bordeaux, M. Grévy seemed to be 
specially fitted to become its President, and for some 
considerable time he occupied this post. The acces- 
sion of the Gouvernement de Combat, in 1873, caused 
him to resign his office, but on the assembling of the 
Chamber of Deputies in the spring of 1876 he was 
again elected President, and this position he seems 
likely to hold until at some future day he may be 
promoted to the presidency of the Republic. M. Grévy 
is about sixty-four years old. 


Last, not least, in order comes M. Waddington, 
the new Foreign Secretary. He is a man of rare 
talents, and to all intents and purposes an English- 
man and a Protestant, but none the less a French 
patriot. He first belonged to the ephemeral Ministry 
formed by M. Thiers a few days before his over- 
throw, in May, 1873. When M. Dufaure formed his 
Republican Cabinet in the spring of 1876, M. Wad- 
dington became Minister of Public Education, and in 
this capacity he brought in a Bill for repealing those 
clauses of the educational law of the previous year by 
which the clerical party was unduly favoured. M.Wad- 
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dington retained his seat in the Cabinet until May, 
1877, when the whole Republican Government was 
summarily dismissed by Marshal MacMahon, and on 
the formation of M. Dufaure’s second Government 
last December he was promoted to the rank of 
Foreign Secretary. M. Waddington was educated 
at Rugby. 


M. Victor Hugo and the Duc de Broglie are poli- 
tical antipodes. The former, like the latter, is a 
scion of an old noble family, but having at an early 
age cast in his lot with the most advanced section of 
the Democratic party, he dropped the title of Count. 
France has had few, if any, literary men in tho 
present century of whom she is more proud than of 
this master of French literature. As a poct he is 
unequalled, but never would he have achieved tho 
fame he acquired as far back as the time of the 
Restoration but for the fact that the lyrical poetry 
he published at first is imbued with religious feeling. 
It is to be regretted that this feeling disappears 
to a great extent in the numerous works issued 
by him at a later age; and that, by a strange 
perversion of ideas, he has. been led to con- 
found the cause of religion with that of Romanism. 
M. Victor Hugo is now in his ‘seyenty-seventh year, 
and his is a green old age, for every other year he 
adds one more book to the many works that bear his 
name. Ife has a style of his own, which no other 
French author has yet succeeded in copying. His 
political influence is more that of the poet than the 
statesman. 


GREAT STORMS OF WIND. 


== 


T was not without a 
sense of fitness that 
the Romans dedi- 
cated March to the 
noisy, _blustering 
god of war, and 

< that one of its 
= names among the 
= Saxons was 
Hiyd( stormy ) 
menath. The 
month has 
always had a 
stormy repu- 
tation, and 
equinoctial 
=. gales have a 
= proverbial fame. 
Although the ca- 
lendar of the first 
French Republic gave February the dignity of 
Ventose (windy), there is far more reason in the good 

old English couplet which sets forth how— 

** March winds, April showers, 
Bring forth May flowers.” 


— 


Particularly appropriate, therefore, to March are 
some jottings about those great wind-storms which, 
from their violence and the wide-spread devastation 
they have caused, have become historical. Only it is 
very singular at the outset to have to note that, 
despite its windy associations, March has rarely been 
witness to a storm of such exceptional severity. 
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And, if we judged from these alone, to speak of 
March winds as having a special meaning would 
be somewhat of an anachronism. 

The pages of history are full of the records of 
mighty tempests, from the fearful simoom which 
overwhelmed in the desert the 50,000 men whom 
Cambyses had sent against the Ammonites, to the 
present day, when every year has its tale of elemental 
disaster, and every country contributes to the melan- 
choly record. The subject is too wide to admit of 
more than brief reference to a few of the great storms 
which have a special interest for English folk. Alas! 
they are by no means few. 

And here, at the very outset, it is curious to note 
on how many occasions of national importance storms 
have figured in our history, justifying in some sense 
the dread reputation that Britain bore among the 
seamen of old, who held that it was environed by 
‘impassable seas’? and protected by ‘terrible 
winds,’’ which shattered the unfortunate vessels that 
came within their range. But for the energy and 
skill of Julius Cesar, his forces would have perished 
on these shores when he made his first descent 
thereon in August, B.c. 55. The vessels which ¢con- 
tained his cavalry were driven by a violent storm 
back to the coast of France, his transports wrecked 
or stranded below the white cliffs of Albion, and he 
had to make the best headway he could against the 
swarming Britons, while the ships which were not 
irretrievably damaged were repaired with the frag- 
ments of those which were lost. Had the natives 
been as disciplined as they were brave, with the 
winds as their allies, they would have annihilated 
their enemies. And when, eleven centuries later, 


another and a mightier navy crossed the Channel for 
the invasion of England, again the winds blew and 


the waves rose, and the Norman coast was strewn 
with wreckage andcorpses. But again England had 
no means of following up this advantage of the ele- 
ments, and again the invader triumphed. 

The only worthy thing recorded of William Rufus 
is his courage in facing a furious Channel gale. 
When his Norman subjects rebelled, he took horse 
with all speed to the nearest port, which happened 
to be Dartmouth. A great storm was raging, and 
the sailors objected to go to sea in such dangerous 
weather. ‘‘ Make sail,” quoth Rufus, ‘‘I never yet 
heard of a king who was drowned.” Yet he must 
have well known what rough weather was. A few 
years before this there had been such a hurricane in 
London that six hundred houses were destroyed, and 
that the beams of the roof of Bow Church, whirled 
high into the air, were driven by the force of their 
fall three-and-twenty feet deep into the soil of the 
then unpaved streets. And twenty years after the 
arrow of Tyrrel sent the Red King to his account, 
proof was given that the sea was no such respecter 
of royal blood as he had imagined. Prince William 
was drowned while crossing the Channel in fair 
weather—a merciful thing for the English, whom he 
had declared he would yoke to the plough like oxen. 
The winds came to the aid of English liberties when 
John was trying to undo Magna Charta, and to crush 
the barons with the assistance of foreign mercenaries. 
Hugh de Beauvais and several thousand Frenchmen 
perished miserably off Calais in 1215, while on their 
way to help the tyrant whose lease of life was then 
drawing so near its close. 

But no tempests ever worked for England like 
those of 1588. When the Armada sailed first from 





the harbours of Spain it was attacked by a violent 
storm, which scattered the whole fleet, sank many of 
the smaller vessels, and compelled those that escaped 
to take shelter at Corunna. This event proved the 
deliverance of England. Elizabeth would have dis- 
mantled and dispersed her fleet, believing that tho 
danger was over for the year. Howard and Drake 
and Hawkins knew better. But when the Armada 
again set sail the Spaniards, in the belief that the 
intention of Elizabeth had been carried out, so far 
abandoned their original design as to make for 
Plymouth, where the English sea-dogs lay in wait, 
instead of sailing straight to the narrow seas and 
effecting a junction with the Duke of Parma. This 
is not the place to tell the tale of the way in which 
the little English ships hounded the stately Spanish 
galleons up Channel. We have to do with the final 
passages of this great tragedy, when, warned by the 
tokens of the coming storm, the English fleet put 
back to harbour, and left the Spaniards, crippled by 
fight, hampered by the damage of the fire ships, 
“flying with a southerly gale to the northward,” to 
use the words of Drake, who adds, ‘‘ Never anything 
pleased me better.” The English gave up the chase 
on the 12th of August, when the enemy were mid- 
way between Scotland and Denmark, labouring in a 
heavy sea. On the 14th the gale rose to a hurricane, 
and ‘‘ then a strange cloud of mystery settled down 
for weeks upon that tempest-stricken fleet. Whither 
was it gone before the wrath and storm of God? And 
here and there, and now and then, like the cry of 
some wild sea-bird, from the mist and foam of the storm 
came strange and sad tales of their weird, untoward 
fate.” But the cliffs and rocks and strands of Scot- 
land and Ireland knew what had become of the 
distracted fleet, tossed so helplessly hither and 
thither, amid fog and mist, by tle fierce gusts of the 
N.w. wind, as gale succeeded gale. Ship after ship 
was driven ashore on the inhospitable Irish coast, 
and the Spaniards who escaped the Irish waves 
reached land only to fall victims to the savage Irish- 
men. So they died by thousands, and on one five 
miles of the seaboard of Sligo alone 1,100 corpses 
were counted. Thus perished the Armada. In tho 
words of Mr. Froude: ‘‘ The elements, which were 
deemed God’s peculiar province, as if to disenchant 
Christendom—were disenchantment possible—of so 
fond an illusion, whirled them upon a shore which 
the waves of past ages had made the most dangerous 
in the world, there, as they crawled half drowned 
through the surf, to fall into the jaws of the Irish 
wolves.” One hundred and fifty vessels set sail from 
Spain—one hundred and twenty were driven into the 
northern seas; but there came back to Spain, shat- 
tered and sinking, no more than fifty-six. Well 
might the rescued English trace their rescue to the 
Almighty! Well might Elizabeth give Him tho 
glory by inscribing on the medals struck to comme- 
morate this great deliverance a tempest-tossed fleet 
and the words, ‘‘ Afflavit Deus et dissipantur.”’ 
Exactly a hundred years later the ‘ Protestant 
east wind” brought the fleet of William of Orange 
to Torbay, while it delayed the fleet of James in its 
station near Harwich. And, strangely enough, when 
William had reached his destination, and the royal 
ships at length were following fast, the east wind 
that had done its work gave place to a gale from the 
south, which James’s admiral, Lord Dartmouth, 
dared not face, and so the forces destined to rescue 
the land from Stuart despotism landed unhindered 
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But we have anticipated chronology. There is 
another storm of Elizabethan days to which we must 
needs refer, not for its exceptional violence, but for 
the touching beauty of the leading incident connected 
therewith, the death of Sir Humphry Gilbert. No 
Englishman should be unfamiliar with the last words 
of that brave Christian sailor, who, when his little 
bark was overtaken by the storm, and all the efforts 
of man were unavailing, sat calmly down with his 
Bible, and was heard by those in the other ship to 
encourage his men with the words, ‘“‘ We are as near 
heaven by sea as by land.” 


‘* He sat upon the deck, 
The book was in his hand, 
Do not fear, heaven is as near,’ 
He said, ‘ by water as by land.’” 


Who can doubt that ere the night was over he had 
fulfilled his loyal faith ! 
Few storms in English history have become more 
memorable than that which attended the death of 
Cromwell. Nearly every contemporary historian 
mentions this great tempest, and all who do so 
endeavour to draw some augury therefrom. In the 
ms. diary of a sturdy old royalist now before us, 
we find it written, ‘‘ Cromwell, y* great Rebel, went 
to y® divele in a tempest;’? and Bulstrode avers 
that therein the prince of the air showed his 
power, thinking it not fit that one should depart 
out of this world quietly who had ‘“‘ made such a 
combustion, trouble, and misery in it.” But there 
were others who held that ‘“‘ Nature sympathised 
herein with the death-throes of a great Master in 
Israel.’’ All saw a connection between the storm 
and the death, however they might interpret its 
meaning; and such a connection, as in the case of 
Napoleon to be noted hereafter, there certainly was. 
When atmospheric conditions of great depression 
exist, the enfeebled vital powers are easily brought 
to an end. All the writers who allude to this storm 
bear testimony to its violence. Clarendon calls it 
“the greatest storm of wind that had ever been 
known . . . . which overthrew churches and houses 
and made great wrecks at sea.” Its effects were 
felt not only all over England, but in France, and in 
Flanders, and in other parts of Europe, so that the 
people trembled at its fury, and the coasts were 
strewn with wrecks and the bodies of the drowned. 
Echard likewise terms it “the most tremendous 
storm that had ever been known,’”’ and Bulstrode 
speaks of the trees in St. James’s Park being torn 
up by the roots, and of shipwrecks and disasters all 
over the country. The coincidence of the storm with 
the Protector’s death made so deep and solemn an 
umpression upon men’s minds that one wonders at 
‘he uncertainty which attends its exact date. Crom- 
well died on the third of September, his ‘‘ fortunate 
lay,” the anniversary of his victories of Dunbar and 
Worcester. Was that the day of the great storm ? 
Authorities widely differ. Bulstrode speaks of the 
storm as being in the night of the second or morning 
of the third. Clarendon states that it raged for 
some hours before and after Cromwell’s death. 
Echard, agreeing rather with Bulstrode, says that 
tt ushered in the fatal third. Hume makes the 
storm immediately succeed the death. And after a 
careful examination of all the records of the time, 
Carlyle has the tempest break forth on the 30th of 
August, and apparently implies that it had ceased 





before September 3rd, and that it wasin calm and not 
in storm the great Oliver’s days were actually ended. 

And it is a strange coincidence that the last days 
of the great Napoleon were also attended by tem- 
pestuous weather. May is the windy season at St. 
Helena ; and in May, 181, the weather was, to quote 
the language of Thiers, ‘‘terrible.”” The storm swept 
in violent gusts over the rocky island, and tore up 
the trees, including the fallen Emperor’s favourite, 
in the gardens around Longwood. Such was the 
4th of May, but by the 5th, when Napoleon passed 
away, all was bright and serene. A second coinci- 
dence this, even more striking, with the circumstances 
attending the death of Cromwell. If our version of 
Carlyle be right, the storm passed like ‘‘ life’s fitful 
fever,” and the calm of nature sympathised with the 
calm of death. 

But again the connection of incident has made us 
overlook the order of time. ‘The forementioned 
storms were very furious, but are not to be compared 
with the formidable one in 1708, either in violence, 
extent, or desolation caused thereby.” Such are the 
words in which Defoe commences his vivid account of 
“the Great Storm’? of November 26, 1703, which 
still remains without an equal among the tempests 
that have ravaged these shores. We have no records 
of any storm which rival in rude force and vigorous 
description this notable narrative of Defoe’s. But 
even with the aid of his graphic pen, we find it hard 
to realise the wide-spread havoc wrought. ‘The 
storm,” again to quote Defoe, ‘“ carried a direct line 
clear over the continent of Europe, traversed Eng- 
land, France, Germany, the Baltic Sea; and passing 
the northern continent of Sweden, Finland, Muscovy, 
and part of Tartary, lost itself in the Northern 
Ocean, among vast mountains of ice and huge drifts 
of snow.” The accounts given show that the vio- 
lence of the storm was felt over the whole south and 
west of England, the Midland counties, and as far 
north as Hull. A hundred churches were stripped 
of their leaden roofs; a score of steeples were blown 
down; a thousand houses laid in ruins. Tens of 
thousands of trees were uprooted; multitudes of 
sheep and cattle were drowned by the succeeding 
floods; 123 persons were killed by the falling of 
dwellings; hundreds more were maimed. This was 
on land. At sea the effects were still more sadly 
disastrous. The harbours were full of shipping. 
Three hundred merchant vessels, at the lowest compu- 
tation, were lost, with all their crews. Twelve men- 
of-war were wrecked; and so the loss of life on the 
water was brought up to the terrible total of 8,000. 
Only a partial attempt could be made to compute the 
pecuniary loss sustained by the nation; but as 
London alone suffered to the extent of £2,000,000, 
the aggregate could not have been very far short of 
£5,000,000. The storm of 1703 was therefore a far 
more serious calamity than the fire of 1666. Every 
element of terror was added to the raging of the 
tempest. Many imagined they felt the earth quake ; 
‘‘ the air was seen full of meteors and vaporous fires, 
and in some places both thunderings and unusual 
flashes of lightning ;”’ waterspouts traversed several 
districts; floods overspread the low-lying lands in 
the south and west; and as the fatal 26th had been 
preceded by fourteen days’ “terrible weather,”’ so 
storm never ceased to succeed storm for a week 
afterwards. 


On the morning of the 27th, London “ was a dread- 
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ful spectacle indeed.”” The roofs were stripped to 
such an extent that all the tiles within fifty miles 
sufficed to repair but a small part of the damage, and 
the prices of tiles advanced five and sixfold. Hence 
hundreds of‘houses remained all the winter uncovered, 
and hundreds more, including Christ’s Hospital and 
the Temple, had a temporary roofing of deal-boards. 
Of all the ships in the Thames, but four held to their 
moorings; the rest were “huddled together and 
drove on shore, heads and sterns, one upon another, 
in such a manner as any one would have imagined 
impossible.” Five hundred wherries were sunk. 
Forty persons were killed and two hundred maimed. 
One of the most marvellous escapes was that of a 
waterman lying asleep in the cabin of a barge near 
Blackfriars. The barge was driven through London 
Bridge—in those days a dangerous passage at any 
time—‘‘ and went of itself into Tower Dock, and lay 
safe on shore. The man never waked nor heard the 
storm still it was day, and, to his great astonishment, 
found himself safe! ”’ 

We can only select here and there from the long 
record of disasters'which befell the provinces. At 
Stowmarket the church spire was demolished. At 
Northampton the sheets of lead on the churches were 
roliuu up uke scrolls, three windmills blown down, 
and streets seemingly annihilated. At Upper 
Donhead, in Wiltshire, a stone of four hundred- 
weight was blown out of the ground several yards. 
At Christchurch, twelve sheets of lead from the 
church roof were “rolled up together, that twenty 
men could not have done the like.’”’ In Kent, 
Brenchley and Peckham steeples were overthrown, 
with 1,100 dwelling-houses and 17,000 trees. Ely 
Cathedral was much damaged, and “all the wind- 
mills in town and country were blown or burnt down 
by the violence of the wind, or wholly disabled from 
answering the design for which they were made.” 
‘‘ Brighthelmstone was most miserably torn to pieces ; 
it made the very picture of desolation, and looked 
as if it had been sacked by an enemy.” The 
Bishop of Bath and Wells and his wife were killed 
in the palace at Wells by the falling of two chimney- 
stacks through the roof into their bedroom, burying 
both under the ruins. All the low lands along the 
Severn were flooded right up to Gloucester, and 
many thousands of sheep and cattle drowned. 

Along the coast the disasters were multiplied by 
the fury of the waves. The first lighthouse built on 
the Eddystone reef, off Plymouth, was washed com- 
pletely away, and never a vestige found thereafter, 
except one link of a chain wedged into a cleft in the 
rock. It was a very picturesque edifice, erected by an 
ingenious gentleman of Essex, Mr. Winstanley, who 
was so confident of the security of his structure that he 
expressed a wish to be in it in the heaviest storm 
that blew. His wish was gratified. On the morning 
of the 25th he was putting off to the lighthouse, when 
an old sailor on Plymouth Quay warned him that a 
terrible storm was brewing. He despised the counsel 
and went. As night fell the lighthouse was seen 
from Plymouth Hoe standing safely where Win- 
stanley had reared it. "When morning broke the 
reef was bare. Lighthouse, architect, keepers, all 
had been whirled away, how and when no man 
has ever known. : 

Of a hundred ships at anchor in Grimsby Road, 
fifty were wanting after the storm, and few of these 
were ever heard of again. The coast of the Isle of 

ight was strewn with wrecks. At Southampton 





most of the ships in the river were blown on shore, 
and in the New Forest adjacent four thousand trees 
were levelled. From the Humber to the Land’s 
End the coast was strewed with wreckage; ‘‘ Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, Weymouth, and most of our sea- 
port towns, looked as if they had been bombarded,” 
and not a port was there that had not its tale of ship- 
wreck and of loss of life. But the direst disasters 
were in the Downs. There foundered, with all hands, 
the Northumberland, of 253 men and 70 guns; and 
the Restoration, of 386 men and 70 guns. From 
the Mary, flagship of Rear-Admiral Beaumont, of 
273 men and 64 guns, only one man escaped by 
swimming to the Stirling Castle, and she was driven 
on the Goodwins immediately afterwards with the 
loss of 175 men out of 349. Then the Newcastle 
was driven from Spithead and wrecked on the coast 
near Chichester, 24 only escaping out of a crew of 238 ; 
the Reserve was lost in Yarmouth Roads with all on 
board (242 in number); the Portsmouth foundered 
at the Nore, the Vigo and Mortar in Holland, while 
smaller craft made up the total loss of men-of-war to 
twelve, with 534 guns and 1,611 men. And the loss of 
life would have been far greater had it not been for 
the manly energy of one whose name deserves to be 
recorded, Mr. Thomas Powell, a slop-seller of Deal, 
at that time mayor of the town. Hundreds of ship- 
wrecked seamen were seen from Deal walking on 
the Goodwin Sands, helplessly waiting until the roll- 
ing tide should engulf them. The boatmen of Deal 
would render no help, though ready enough to put 
to sea for the sake of plunder. Powell appealed to 
the custom-house officers to send their boats to the 
Goodwins; they rudely refused. Provoked with this 
‘‘unnatural carriage,’ he appealed to the people, 
who, being a little tonched ‘with the distresses 
of their countrymen,” now proved somewhat 
amenable to an offer of five shillings a head for all 
that they could save. Having the men, Mr. Mayor 
still wanted boats, but this did not trouble him 
much. John Bull like, he cut the knot by taking 
away the custom-house boats by force, following 
this up by seizing other boats from ‘“‘ persons who 
made no other use of them than to rob and to 
plunder.” In this way two hundred men were 
rescued, ‘‘ almost dead with hunger and cold, naked 
and starving.” Our friend applied for aid to the 
Queen’s agent for sick and wounded seamen, but that 
worthy would not relieve them with one penny, 
‘‘whereupon Mr. Mayor’ (still equal to the occa- 
sion) ‘‘ furnished them with meat, drink, and lodg- 
ing.” Next day several of the poor fellows died, 
and these he had to bury at his own charge. Finally, 
as the agent refused to help the survivors to London, 
‘the mayor gave them all money in their pockets 
and passes to Gravesend.” As an annotator of a 
copy of the original edition of Defoe says, ‘‘ Well 
done, slop-seller and mayor!” One is glad to know 
that, after a great deal of trouble, Mr. Powell did 
obtain repayment of his money; but what can we 
say of the other authorities of Deal ? 

Such was the great storm of 1703. By order of 
the Queen a day of public fast and humiliation was 
observed on the 19th of January following; and one 
Mr. Joseph Taylor, a bookseller of Paternoster Row, 
having experienced a merciful preservation, insti- 
tuted an annual commemorative sermon at the 
Baptist Church, Little Wild Street. 

A storm which raged along the west coast on the 
6th of March, 1757, which wrecked many vessels in the 
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Mersey, and carried widespread devastation to every 
part of the counties of Lancashire and Cheshire, is 
rendered memorable by its fatal effects in the Assize 
Courts at Worcester. A stack of chimneys fell 
through the roof of the Nisi Prius Court. The 
judge, Mr. Justice Wilmot, escaped unhurt. Of the 
five barristers present four were injured, though one, 
a Mr. Aston, prevented further damage to himself by 
slipping under the table. Another, Mr. Moreton, 
was jammed in by the rubbish and had to be dug 
out. The crier of the court, with five others, were 
killed; and many were injured by being trampled 
upon in the rush to the open air. Of course an 
entire stop was put to the business of the assizes. 

It was but on the 1st of April succeeding that a 
somewhat similar but far more fatal casualty was 
produced by a hurricane in France. The opera of 
‘‘Samson” was being performed in the Opera 
House at Havre. The wind blew the theatre down, 
the candles sét fire to the timbers, and in a very 
short time the ruins were reduced to ashes, with 
more than a hundred unfortunates who were unable 
to make their escape. Happily it is not often that 
we find the ravages of fire combined with those of 
wind. But storm and sea are the two most fatal 
of allies, and never wreak their will singly. More 
fortunate than the opera-goers at Havre were the 
congregation at the Church of the Penitents, at 
Cette, in Languedoc, during a storm in November, 
1776. ‘At the moment of consecrating the host, 
the church opened in two; but, which is astonishing, 
the roof remained half opened, and hung in that 
manner for several minutes, so that all present had 
time to get out. In an instant after, the wall of the 
front, and one half of the roof, fell down nearly on 
the heels of the hindmost.” 

No tempests are so sudden and so violent as the 
tornadoes of the Indies. Jamaica was almost ruined 
by a hurricane in November, 1722. At Port Royal 
the devastation was so great that one of the sufferers 
wrote that the inhabitants had ‘no other choice before 
us but that dismal one of perishing in the waters if we 
fled out of our houses, or of being buried under their 
ruins if we continued in them.” A few hours longer 
vontinuance and the island would have been ‘one 
general wreck.” ‘The channel of a river was laid 
bare by a typhoon at South Carolina in 1761, and a 
two hours’ hurricane at Cuba in October, 1768, 
destroyed 96 public edifices, including the cathedral, 
4,048 dwelling-houses, drove 69 ships on shore, 
ruined the docks at Havannah, and killed some 
hundreds of people. 

But for fury the most terrible cyclone on record is 
that of the 10th October, 1780. It is said to have 
torn the bark from the trees, to have upturned the 
ocean depths, to have demolished the strongest 
works of man, and to have whirled cannon in the air 
like chaff. It swept over the West Indies from 

3arbados by St. Lucia, Martinique, and St. Do- 
mingo, towards Bermuda, annihilating almost every- 
thing in its path. Six thousand people were buried 
in the ruins of the shattered houses of St. Lucia. An 
English fleet anchored before that island was de- 
stroyed, and near Martinique the tempest overtook 
and engulfed forty French transports with 4,000 
soldiers. At Martinique 9,000 perished. Of 600 
houses at Kingstown, St. Vincent, four only were left 
intact; but at Port Royal the cathedral, seven 
churches, and 1,400 houses were demolished. The 
total loss of life on land exceeded 20,000; at sea 





at least 10,000 perished. The violence of the wind 
exceeded anything known before or since. Buildings 
with walls a yard thick were torn from their founda- 
tions, forts were destroyed as if by cannonade, and a 
12-pounder gun is said to have been carried 400 feet. 
One can hardly credit what one reads. The details 
are more like the rhapsody of a Munchausen than the 
matter-of-fact statement of what actually occurred 
Vessels were not only driven on shore far above the 
reach of the highest tides, but they are said to havo 
been fairly blown out of the water and wrecked in 
the air. And this terrible manifestation of wind- 
power is recorded to have been witnessed on other 
occasions. Nor is it really more wonderful than the 
manner in which in a moment a hurricane will cleave 
a path for miles through the dense forests of Southern 
America, levelling every tree over a belt of three or 
sta? hundred yards, and doing no injury beyond that 
imit. 

A storm in August, 1782, is notable for having 
sunk all the ships captured by Rodney from De 
Grasse, save the Ardent. On this occasion, too, 
hundreds of ships were sunk and thousands of sailors 
drowned. 

A couple of storms which ravaged our western 
coasts early in the present century are entitled to 
mention from the engineering lessons they conveyed. 
When the great Breakwater at Plymouth was first 
planned the seaward face was laid out on a slope of 
one in three. In January, 1817, a storm displaced a 
considerable portion of the work, and altered tho 
slope to an inclination of one in five. The engineers, 
convinced they knew their business best, again re- 
turned to their one in three. In November, 1824, 
however, came a still more furious hurricane, which 
displaced 200,000 tons of stone, and again reduced 
the slope to one in five. This time the engineers gave 
up the contest; they learnt the lesson which the 
winds and the waves had taught them, and the Break- 
water remains to this day with the contour that the 
forces of nature had impressed. 

Concerning storms of recent date we must be brief. 
Yet there are some of such terrific magnitude that 
without mention of them this record would be very 
imperfect. There was, for example, that furious 
storm of November 14th, 1854, which was felt 
throughout nearly the whole of Southern Europe, and 
which wrought such disaster for our troops in the 
Crimea—a storm which made Englishmen and En- 
glishwomen shudder as they read in the ‘‘ Times” 
its description by Dr. Russell, and attempted to 
realise the sufferings and the losses words were too 
feeble to describe. At one fell swoop of the tempest 
the whole of the headquarters camp was beaten to 
the ground, with the exception of three tents, which 
disappeared shortly afterwards. Officers and soldiers, 
the hale, the sick, and the wounded, in one moment 
were exposed to all the rigours of a November night, 
with wind and rain and then sleet and snow on a 
grim muddy upland, like ‘‘the bleakest common in 
all England, the wettest bog in all Ireland, or the 
dreariest muir in all Scotland, overhung by leaden 
skies black as ink, and lashed by a tornado sleet.” 
And all this while down in the little harbour of 


‘Balaklava ships were dragging their moorings, foul- 


ing, drifting:on shore, sinking ; while the shelterless 
vessels which had been moored outside by some fatal 
blunder, were going down at their anchors, or being 
driven no one knew whither. The full tale of the 
losses of the Balaklava storm has never yet been 
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told; but we know that nearly twenty vessels were 
lost, with between 500 and. 600 lives, and that with 
them went twenty days’ supplies for all the horses 
and for many of the men in the camp. 

So far as our own shores are concerned, the greatest 
storm disaster of the present generation was the loss 
of the Royal Charter on the Welsh coast, on the 26th 
October, 1859, with 446 lives. Many a fatal wreck 
took place on that dreadful night, but none that en- 
tailed such a sacrifice of life as this. But what was 
even that storm of the temperate regions, so fierce in 
jts destructive career, to the overwhelming calamity 
which befell Calcutta and its district in the great tor- 
nado of October, 1864, when all the ships in Calcutta 
Harbour were sunk or carried away, and when a 
huge wind-piled wave rushed over the lowlands for 
miles, sweeping into eternity 50,000 souls? And 
even this awful calamity dwindles into insignificance 
by the side of the cyclone of November Ist, 1876, 
which drove the sea over the Backergunge district of 
Bengal, engulfing 215,000 victims. 


THE WELWITSCHIA. 


i some respects this is, perhaps, one of the most 
remarkable plants known. At'any rate, it must be 
regarded as the most wonderful, in a botanical point 
of view, that has been discovered during the present 
century ; and since the discovery, in 1818, of the extra- 
ordinary Rafiésia Arnéldi by Sir Stamford Raffles and 
Dr. Joseph Arnold, no vegetable production has excited 
so great an interest as the Welwitschia mirabilis. It has 
been most appropriatelynamed after its discoverer(Dr. 
Frederic Welwitsch) by Sir Joseph Hooker, who has 
published an elaborate paper (very fully and beauti- 
fully illustrated) on it in the twenty-fourth volume 
of the ‘‘ Transactions of the Linnean Society.” The 
following brief general account of the appearance 
and prominent characters of the plant (taken from 
the paper referred to) will, it is believed, be read 
with interest by many persons. 

“The Welwitschia is a woody plant, said to attain 
a century in duration, with an obconic [inversely 
conical] trunk about two feet long, of which a few 
inches rise above the soil, presenting the appearance 
of a flat, two-lobed, depressed mass, sometimes 
(according to Dr. Welwitsch) attaining fourteen feet in 
circumference! and looking like a round table. 
When full grown, it is dark-brown, hard, and 
cracked over the whole surface (much like the burnt 
crust of a loaf of bread); the lower portion forms a 
stout tap-root, buried in the soil, and branching down- 
wards at the end. From deep grooves in the cir- 
cumference of the depressed mass, two enormous 
leaves are given off, each six feet long when full 
grown, one corresponding to each lobe. These are 
quite flat, linear, very leathery, and split to the 
base into innumerable thongs that lie curling upon 
the surface of the soil. Its discoverer describes 
these same two leaves as being present from the 
earliest condition of the plant, and assures me that 
they are, in fact, developed from the two cotyledons 
[seed leaves] of the seed, and are persistent, being 
replaced by no others. From the circumference of 
the tabular mass, above but close to the insertion of 
the leaves, spring stout dichotomously-branched 
cymes, nearly a foot high, bearing small erect scarlet 
cones, which eventually become oblong, and attain the 





size of those of the common spruce-fir. The scales of 
the cones are very closely imbricated, and contain, 
when young and still very small, solitary flowers, 
which, in some cones, are hermaphrodite (structurally, 
but not functionally), in others female. The her- 
maphrodite flower consists of a perianth of four 
pieces, six monadelphous stamens with globose 
three-locular [three-celled| anthers, surrounding 
a central ovule, the integument of which is produced 
into a styliform sigmoid tube, terminated by a discoid 
[disk-like] apex. The female flower consists of a 
solitary erect ovule, contained in a compressed 
utricular [composed of little bladders] perianth. The 
mature cone is tetragonous, and contains a broadly- 
winged fruit in each scale.”” The discoverer observes 
that the whole plant exudes a resin, and that it is 
called ‘‘ tumbo”’ by the natives, whence he suggested 
that it might bear the generic name of Zumbda; 
but this he withdrew at the suggestion of Sir Joseph 
Hooker that it should be named JVelwitschia. The plant 
inhabits the elevated sandy plateau near Cape Negro 
(lat. 15° 40’ s.), on the south-west coast of Africa. 

Dr. Welwitsch makes the following remarks re- 
specting this plant in a letter addressed by him, 
after his return to Portugal, to M. de Candolle. 
“‘This is assuredly one of the most extraordinary 
plants that exist in intertropical Africa ; and notwith- 
standing certain resemblances of structure with 
Contfere [Conifers] and Casuarinee [Beef-woods], 
and even with Protedcee [Proteads], I believe we 
have here the type of a new family.” And Sir 
Joseph Hooker says: ‘“‘An attentive study of tho 
structure of its vascular system, as well as of its re- 
productive organs, and of the evidences we have of 
its functional peculiarities and mode of development, 
will disclose in all these points very singular anoma- 
lies, which even appear, in some instances, subver- 
sive of theoretical axioms hitherto considered as 
fundamental in botany.”’ 

This most remarkable plant may now be seen 
growing in the unrivalled collection at Kew, in one 
of the plant houses. D. W. 


Baricties. 





TurNeER’s PicturE oF “THE FicutTing Témérarne.”— 
There has been some discussion about the historical as well as 
artistic accuracy of this celebrated picture, one of the grandest 
and most popular of all Turner’s paintings. A coloured copy of 
it was given in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for 1865. A reviewin the 
‘*Times” of ‘* The Works of J. M. Turner, k.A.,” elicited several 
letters, among which the following are worth reproducing. 
Mr. Marler, Dulwich, says :—‘‘The reviewer assumes that 
Turner, in painting ‘The Téméraire being towed to her last 
Moorings,’ necessarily depicted her as coming up the River 
Thames, but the fact is, that wherever the Téméraire’s moorings 
may have been, she was not towed up the Thames until some 
four or five years back, when she was brought up to a ship- 
breaker’s yard not far from Deptford, and there demolished. 
Whether Turner had in view either Devonport, Portsmouth, or 
Sheerness, he could in each port have placed the stern of the 
ship to the westward ; and it seems to me that if the sun had 
to be shown at all, nothing could be more suggestive than 
the manner in which it is shown in this picture—a gorgeous 
sunset, symbolical of the glories of Trafalgar and many another 
hard-fought action, and the good ship herself, her day of use- 
fulness gone by, passing away into the shades of night.” Mr, 
J. Hogarth writes:—‘‘The cognomen the Téméraire has ac- 
quired is founded on false premises. The Téméraire was built 
in 1798, and the only action she was ever in was the Battle ot 
Trafalgar, The ship was sold out of the service to be broken 
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up Angust 16, 1839. I saw her towed out of the Medway soon 
after on her way to Deptford, and in the numerous windings of 
the two rivers Turner may very well, with a painter’s licence, 
have obtained a view looking west, especially as he wanted a 
sunset for the leading incident of this his most poetical pic- 
ture.” Mr. Thomas Austin, jun., writes from Hitchin on the 
same subject :—‘‘ Your correspondent Mr. Marler seems to be 
in error as to the Téméraire not having been broken up till 
within four or five years. According to Mr. Blackburn, ‘ Pic- 
torial Notes, National Gallery,’ she was broken up at Deptford 
in 1838. Iam surprised that no one has ever called attention 
to a most grievous blunder on the part of Turner, who has 
represented the tug with only a mizzenmast instead of only a 
foremast, if, at least, she had only one mast. I further beg to 
ask if any tug at that time existed, or at any rate with a single 
mast. Some one may be able to say what steamer took the 
Téméraire in tow. The rigging of the Téméraire is also most 
unworthy of an accurate painter. I should say the picture was 
not painted from any sketch taken on the spot.” 


ENGLISH SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK WorDs.— 
Professor Blackie writes to a contemporary as follows :—‘“‘ Sir, 
—I observe Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Browning, and a whole host 
of minor men, have lately commenced a cuurse of corrupting the 
English language by a minute and curious imitation of the 
Greek. Now, English is English, and Greek is Greek ; and as 
the proper method of spelling Greek words, when adopted into 
English, has been settled by the usage of the past English 
classics now for three hundred years, it is not only a silly affec- 
tation to change it, but it is a violation of the historical 
continuity of our language, which adopted these words, not 
directly from the Greek, but indirectly from the Latin. It is 
for this reason that we say Plato, Zeno, Strabo, and such like; 
not Platon, Zenon, Strabon. The law of historical continuity 
in the same way leads us to spell Socrates, not Sokrates; 
Isocrates, not Isokrates ; and so forth. As little are we entitled 
to write Keltic for Celtic, Mykene for Mycene, Kikero for 
Cicero, on the ground that the Greek K and the Latin C were 
both pronounced hard, even before a slender vowel, as they are 
always in Gaelic at the present hour. For, as before said, Latin 
is Latin, and English is English ; and we are no more entitled 
to say Keltic and Kikero than we are to call Munich Munchen, 
or Florence Firenze. But our innovators not only insist on 
corrupting English by interpolating Greek and Latin orthography 
and orthoepy, but they do this in certain cases in such a blun- 
dering fashion as to show that they have never seriously studied 
the physiology of those sounds which they pretend to trans- 
literate. The Romans, for example, like ourselves, did not 
possess the-fine delicate sound of the Greek Y, expressed it by 
a new letter which we call Y, and wrote, accordingly, Cyrus, 
not Kuros. But our innovators seem to assume that the Greek 
v is fitly represented by the English wu, and so write Klutainestra 
for Clytemnestra, violating thus both the law of historical con- 
tinuity and the principle of vocal transliteration which scientifi- 
cally applies to the case.” 


ERsKINE OF LINLETHAN.—The ‘‘ Life of Thomas Erskine,” 
recently edited by the Rev. Dr. Hannah, touches upon too 
many points of theological controversy to be suitable for 
detailed notice in our pages, but we quote a well-expressed 
tribute to his memory from the Times’ review of the book :— 
‘* He must have been no common man to whom Thomas Carlyle 
could pour forth his soul in such letters as will form to many 
the most interesting feature of these volumes, and who is re- 
yorted to have said that Mr. Erskine was the best Christian he 

ad ever known. Again, we cannot read without emotion the 
testimony rendered by the most saintly of the Protestant pastors 
of modern France, Adolphe Monod, when, a short time before his 
death, he described three friends whom at different times and 
with divers claims he regarded as the authors of the conversion 
of his soul. Two of them were fellow-countrymen of his own, 
the third was Thomas Erskine. ‘ At Geneva,’ he said, ‘he up- 
rooted my intellectual prejudices by enabling my mind to recon- 
cile the Gospel with sound philosophy, and afterwards at Naples 
he gave the last touch to the work, so far as it depended on 
man, by enlightening, and at the same time relieving my 
melancholy, through the contrast of his perfect peace and his 
tender charity. I shall never — our walks on the Capo di 
Monte, nor the accent with which he said to me as we gazed 
on the sun setting over the magnificent Bay of Naples, ‘‘ Truly 
the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to 
behold the sun.”’ Again with a yet profounder emotion we read 
how another gifted countryman of Adolphe Monod, the unfor- 
tunate Prevost Paradol, the year before his mournful end, was 
impressed by the interview which he had at Edinburgh with 
the ‘old prophet,’ ‘whose face had lighted up, when he found 





that his French visitor was serious, with that expression of 
sublime earnestness which every one that knew him must 
remember, and who cleared away in their short conversation 
the needless superfluities with which tradition and dogmatism 
have obscured Christianity, and told him that pretty nearly all 
that Christ Himself had enjoined on us was that we should 
love God.’ aradol was bewildered and awe-struck at the 
po pean of a personage so far elevated above the negative 
and colourless conception he had formed of an English country 
gentleman—so simple, so considerate and even indulgent, and 
yet so dignified and authoritative—dismissing him with some. 
thing so like an apostolic benediction that he could not get over 
it. ‘We have had,’ said he, ‘and we have still in France, 
many and even religious men, but what is rare and 
original, quite Scotch and anti-French, is a life so unearthly 
and spiritual as that of Erskine spent out of the Church; 
when a man is religious in France he is either a member ot 
the clergy or an outside political rather than religious defender,’ 
His conversations have been described by one who frequently 
enjoyed them as remarkable for ‘the exquisite grace and ease 
with which he passed from the earthly to the heavenly—from 
the humorous to the serious—from the small things of daily 
affection or business to the great things of the unseen world.’’ 


Mr. GLADSTONE OFFERED A SITUATION AS CLERK.—The 
City Press gives the following anecdote :—“ A curious adven- 
ture once occurred in the London offices of the late Mr. W. 
Lindsay, merchant, shipowner, and M.P. There one day 
entered there a brusque, but wealthy shipowner of Sunderland, 
inquiring for Lindsay. As Mr. Lindsay was out, the visitor 
was requested to wait ir n adjacent room, where he found a 

erson busily engaged in 2opying some figures. The Sunder- 
and a paced the room several times and took careful 
notice of the writer’s doings, and at length said to him, ‘Thou 
writes a bonny hand, thou dost.’ ‘I am glad you think so,’ 
was the reply. ‘Ah, thou dost; thou machs thy figures weel ; 
thou’rt just the chap I want.’ ‘Indeed,’ said the Londoner. 
‘Yes, indeed,’ said the Sunderland man. ‘I’m aman of few 
words, noo, if thou’lt come over to canny auld Sunderland, 
thou seest I’ll gie thee a hundred and twenty pounds a-year, and 
that’s a plum thou dost not meet with every day in thy life, I 
reckon. Noo, then.” The Londoner replied that he was much 
obliged for the offer, and would wait till Mr. Lindsay returned, 
whom he would consult upon the subject. Accordingly, on the 
return of the latter, he was informed of the shipowner’s tempt- 
ing offer. ‘ Very well,’ said Mr. Lindsay ; ‘I should be sorry 
to stand in your way ; £120 is at present more than I can 
afford to pay you in the department in which you are at present 
placed. You will find my friend a good and Kind master, and 
under the circumstances I think the sooner you know each 
other the better. Allow me, therefore, Mr. —— to introduce 
to you the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, of the Exchequer.’ 
Mr. Gladstone had been engaged in making a note of some 
shipping returns for his budget. The Sunderland shipowner, 
you may be sure, was a little taken aback at first, but he 
soon recovered his self-possession, and enjoyed the joke quite 
as much as Mr, Gladstone did.” 


Mitu’s BrinsH InpDIA, THE CRAM Book OF GOVERNORS- 
GENERAL.—‘“‘ A new Governor-General of India is sent out from 
this country about every five years; as a rule, as far as my 
experience goes, these gentlemen do not know any more than 
the majority of their own class in way | about the country 
they are going te govern. They begin the moment they are 
appointed, to read ‘Mill’s British India.’ 1 met—I don’t 
know whether I have stated the fact before, but I recollect 
meeting a Governor-General with whom I was acquainted just 
after he was appointed—met him at Euston Station in London, 
and I saw he had got a biggish book under his arm and was 
hurrying away. I spoke to him and said, ‘If I were in the 
habit of laying wagers, I would wager that I could tell the 
name of the book under your arm.’ He looked surprised 
and said, ‘ What is it?’ I said, ‘I think it is ‘* Mill’s British 
India.” ’ He said it was quite true; he was beginning to read 
‘Mill,’ and as he was going out it was necessary that he 
should, if possible, rub up the information which, perhaps, in 
the lapse of years had passed from his mind.”—Right Hon. J. 
Bright. 

Weattuy Dvurnam’s Srz.—When Bishop Maltby had 
objected to receive the diminished income which the arrange- 
ments of the ecclesiastical commission had fixed for the see of 
Durham on the death of Bishop Van Mildert, Bishop Blome 
field, in allusion to Dr. Maltby’s former classical labours, re- 


marked that, probably he did not wish for an abridgment of 


his Thesaurus. 
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